, "Yeigh War" 


Military Life in the West 


“Now brethren, you are going as soldiers at your country’s call. You 
will travel in a foreign land, in an enemy’s country, and if you will live 
your religion, obey your officers, attend to your prayers, and as you travel 
in the enemy’s land, hold sacred the property of the people, never taking 
anything that does not belong to you only in the case of starvation; though 
you may be traveling in an enemy’s country, do not disturb fruit orchards 

. or chicken coops or beehives, do not take anything but what you pay for— 
although it is customary for soldiers to plunder their enemies in times of 

. War, it is wrong—always spare life when it is possible. If you obey this 
counsel, attending to your prayers to the Lord, I Promise you in the name 
of the God of Israel, that not one soul of you shall fall by the hands of the 
enemy. You will pass over battlefields, battle will be fought in your front 
and in your rear, on your right hand, on your left, and your enemies shall 
flee before you. Your names shall be held in honorable remembrance to 
the latest generation.”—Advice to the Mormon Battalion soldiers by 
President Brigham Young. 


UTAH MILITIA 


When first the Mormons entered Illinois, they were recognized as suf- 
ferers for the cause of religion. Different counties offered hospitality to the 
newcomers. There was an economic consideration in these offers, inas- 
much as the panic of 1837 had left Illinois financially prostrate; the Mor- 
mons were welcomed as needed colonists, to revive Prosperity through 
the cultivation of the soil. J oseph Smith and his follows selected a place 
on the Mississippi River, which later became known as Nauvoo. 


Embittered by their persecution in Missouri, the Saints aimed to se- 
cure political as well as religious advantages in this new home. In Illinois 
the political situation afforded them the opportunity, as the two major 
Political parties, the Whigs and Democrats, were equally divided. There- 
fore both Parties were friendly to the Mormons, each hoping for enough 
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W. West; Davis, Colonel P. C. Merrill: Boxelder, Major Samuel Smith; 
Tooele, Major John Rowberry: Provo, Colonel William Pace: Lehi. Major 
David Evans; Payson, General Aaron Johnson; Nephi, Major George W. 
Bradley; Sanpete, Major Warren S. Snow; Fillmore, L. H. McCullough; 
Parowan. Colonel W. H. Dame; Green River, Isaac Bullock. Other officers 
were named in each district and the organization of the militia reached 
over six thousand members. 

After the Echo Canyon War of 1857-1858, members of the Legion 
were called upon at different times to quell Indians who were troubling 
the Mormon towns. In 1862, during the Civil War, two companies. under 
Generals Smith and Burton. performed special duties when they guarded 
the mail route on the plains and through the mountains. 

The Black Hawk War was the next encounter to be met by the Legion. 
This occurred during the years 1865, 1866 and 1867. At one time more 
than twenty-five hundred men were engaged in fighting the Indians in 
this war. Most of the divisions sent troops to the scene of the fighting. 
The authorities at Fort Douglas were appealed to for assistance. but in 
vain. The reply that came from General Pope, department commander, 
was to the effect that they must depend upon the militia to compel the 
Indians to behave. The main seat of war was the Sanpete, Sevier and 
Piute Counties, but the infection spread to other parts; even as far as 
Washington County, where Brigadier-General Erastus Snow was in com- 
mand, Battles were fought in Salina Canyon, at Fish Lake, Thistle Valley, 
Gravelly Ford, Pine Valley, Twelve Mile Creek, Thistle Creek Canyon and 
other places. 

In times of peace the Legion preserved its discipline by frequent 
drills and reviews. Each autumn an encampment of several days would be 
arranged in various parts. and spirited sham battles would occasionally 
take place. In some of these encampments near Salt Lake City as many as 
three thousand troops would participate. 

In the year 1870, the governor of the territory, J. Wilson Shaffer, for- 
bade the autumn musters, ignored the officers of the Legion, and thus put 
an end to the activities. A call had been made for a three-day muster for 
the purpose of elections and other business and while preparations were 
going on for this encampment. the Governor. Mr. Shaffer, issued two proc- 
Jamations. the first appointing new generals. and the second, prohibiting 
all musters, drills and gatherings of the militia without his consent, or 
orders from the United States Marshal. The governor, therefore, ignored 
the old officers who had been elected according to law and commissioned 
by all former governors. 

In 1871, a committee from the City Council of Salt Lake City re- 
quested General Wells to furnish a detachment of the militia, together with 
a band, to furnish music. General Wells issued the order for the one com- 
pany of artillery, one company of calvary. and three companies of infan- 
try to be ready to aid in the Fourth of July celebration. On the last day 
of June, Acting Governor. Secretary Black, issued an order countermand- 
ing the order of General Wells. 

Its formal abolishment took place in March, 1887, when the Con- 
gress of the United States passed the Edmunds-Tucker Act. 

“Its body now sleeps in the grave. where also lies buried the heart- 
burns and animosities that beclouded those periods in which it figured 
most conspicuously; but its spirit. the brave and loyal spirit of the Nauvoo 
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Legion still goes marching on. With the passing of the mists and shadows 
that partly obscured its glory in the past, and the dawning of a day of 
peace and good will upon the united people of this commonwealth, the sun 
6f its fame shines forth, shedding the light of a glorious example in the 
pathway of its successors. Veterans of the Legion—Your services, your 
yalor, your devotion to duty, to country and to principle are all appreci- 
ated. As heaven smiles upon your heroic deeds, in the clouded mornings 
of your careers through which the present light at length rifted, bestowing 
that success that was the parent of the present peace and prosperity, 80 
may God’s blessings shine like the setting sun upon the calm evening of 
your lives.”—Orson F. Whitney’s tribute to the men of the Legion. 


DANIEL H. WELLS—THE SOLDIER 


Daniel Hamner Wells. the second counselor to President Brigham 
Young from 1857 to 1877, was the son of Daniel Wells and Catherine 
Chapin. He was born at Trenton. Oneida County, New York, on October 
27, 1814. His father served in the war of 1812, and was a direct descend- 
ant of the celebrated Thomas Wells. fourth governor of Connecticut. His 
mother was the daughter of David Chapin, a Revolutionary soldier, and 
was connected with one of the oldest and most distinguished New England 
families. 

When Daniel was only twelve years old his father died, and six years 
later, he, together with his mother and sister moved to Ohio and then on 
to Illinois. They lived at Commerce, a small village which later became the 
noted “Mormon” City of Nauvoo. Here he was elected constable. justice 
of the peace and an officer in the first militia of that district. 
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Bradley; Sanpete, Major Warren S. Snow; Fillmore, L. H. McCullough; 
Parowan, Colonel W. H. Dame; Green River, Isaac Bullock. Other officers 
were named in each district and the organization of the militia reached 
over six thousand members. 

After the Echo Canyon War of 1857-1858, members of the Legion 
were called upon at different times to quell Indians who were troubling 
the Mormon towns. In 1862, during the Civil War, two companies, under 
Generals Smith and Burton, performed special duties when they guarded 
the mail route on the plains and through the mountains. 

The Black Hawk War was the next encounter to be met by the Legion. 
This occurred during the years 1865, 1866 and 1867. At one time more 
than twenty-five hundred men were engaged in fighting the Indians in 
this war. Most of the divisions sent troops to the scene of the fighting. 
The authorities at Fort Douglas were appealed to for assistance, but in 
vain. The reply that came from General Pope, department commander, 
was to the effect that they must depend upon the militia to compel the 
Indians to behave. The main seat of war was the Sanpete, Sevier and 
Piute Counties, but the infection spread to other parts: even as far as 
Washington County, where Brigadier-General Erastus Snow was in com- 
mand. Battles were fought in Salina Canyon, at Fish Lake, Thistle Valley, 
Gravelly Ford, Pine Valley, Twelve Mile Creek, Thistle Creek Canyon and 
other places. : 

In times of peace the Legion preserved its discipline by frequent 
drills and reviews. Each autumn an encampment of several days would be 
arranged in various parts, and spirited sham battles would occasionally 
take place. In some of these encampments near Salt Lake City as many as 
three thousand troops would participate. 

In the year 1870, the governor of the territory, J. Wilson Shaffer, for- 
bade the autumn musters, ignored the officers of the Legion, and thus put 
‘an end to the activities. A call had been made for a three-day muster for 
the purpose of elections and other business and while preparations were 
going on for this encampment. the Governor, Mr. Shaffer, issued two proc- 
lamations, the first appointing new generals, and the second, prohibiting 
all musters, drills and gatherings of the militia without his consent, or 
orders from the United States Marshal. The governor, therefore, ignored 
the old officers who had been elected according to law and commissioned 
by all former governors. 

In 1871, a committee from the City Council of Salt Lake City re- 
quested General Wells to furnish a detachment of the militia, together with 
a band, to furnish music. General Wells issued the order for the one com- 
pany of artillery, one company of calvary, and three companies of infan- 
try to be ready to aid in the Fourth of July celebration. On the last day 
of June, Acting Governor, Secretary Black, issued an order countermand- 

ing the order of General Wells. 

Its formal abolishment took place in March. 1887, when the Con- 
gress of the United States passed the Edmunds-Tucker Act. 

“Jts body now sleeps in the grave. where also lies buried the heart- 
burns and animosities that beclouded those periods in which it figured 
most conspicuously; but its spirit, the brave and loyal spirit of the Nauvoo 
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Legion still goes marching on. With the passing of the mists and shadows 
that partly obscured its glory in the past, and the dawning of a day of 
peace and good will upon the united people of this commonwealth, the sun 
of its fame shines forth, shedding the light of a glorious example in the 
pathway of its successors. Veterans of the Legion—Your services, your 
valor, your devotion to duty, to country and to principle are all appreci- 
ated. As heaven smiles upon your heroic deeds, in the clouded mornings 
of your careers through which the present light at length rifted, bestowing 
that success that was the parent of the present peace and prosperity, so 
may God’s blessings shine like the setting sun upon the calm evening of 


your lives.” —Orson F. Whitney’s tribute to the men of the Legion. 


DANIEL H. WELLS—THE SOLDIER 


Daniel Hamner Wells, the second counselor to President Brigham 
Young from 1857 to 1877, was the son of Daniel Wells and Catherine 
Chapin. He was born at Trenton. Oneida County, New York, on October 
27, 1814. His father served in the war of 1812, and was a direct descend- 
ant of the celebrated Thomas Wells, fourth governor of Connecticut. His 
mother was the daughter of David Chapin, a Revolutionary soldier, and 
was connected with one of the oldest and most distinguished New England 
families. 

When Daniel was only twelve years old his father died, and six years 
later, he, together with his mother and sister moved to Ohio and then on 
to Illinois. They lived at Commerce, a small village which later became the 
noted “Mormon” City of Nauvoo. Here he was elected constable. justice 
of the peace and an officer in the first militia of that district. 
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“Squire” Wells was noted in those early days as a man of strict in- 
tegrity, with a high sense of justice and impartiality. In 1839, when the 
Saints who were fleeing from Missouri settled at Commerce, he aided in 
securing for them a cordial welcome. Among other pieces of property he 
owned eighty acres of land on the bluff. This he plotted into city lots and 
sold to the poor and persecuted refugees at a very low figure and on long 
time payment plans. This endeared him to the people and also determined 
the location of the chief part of the city, for the Nauvoo Temple was built 
on land that he had once owned. 


On making the acquaintance of the Prophet Joseph Smith, he became 
strongly attached to him, though at the time he didn’t belong to the Church, 
When the charter was granted by the Illinois Legislature to the City of 
Nauvoo, he was elected an alderman and a member of the City Council, 
also a regent of the university and a Brigadier-General in the Nauvoo 
Legion. When the opposition to the “Mormons” reached its height, Gen- 
eral Wells remained on the side of the assailed people. The murder of 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith aroused his deepest indignation and he strongly 
protested against the demand of the governor of Illinois for the arms of 
the Legion. But it was not until the exodus of the main body of the Church 
that this sterling champion of the opposed cast his lot with the Latter-day 
Saints. After his baptism on August 9, 1846, he gave the Church his full 
support and faith. In the battle of Nauvoo, General Wells was practically 
the leading spirit. On his white charger he was a prominent target for the 
enemy’s bullets, but he was not injured. When the city was evacuated he 
was one of the last to leave and was fired upon by the enemy’s cannon 
after crossing the river into Iowa. He sent one of the cannon balls with his 
compliments to the governor of Iowa, as a specimen of Illinois’ respect for 
its obligations. 


After settling his affairs in Illinois he started for the West and ar- 
rived in Utah in 1848. Out here in Utah he was elected Major-General of 
the Nauvoo Legion (State Militia) by the general assembly of the State of 
pees 26, 1849. He received the rank of Lieutenant-General, March 
27, 1852. 


In the Indian troubles that arose in Utah County and later in Sanpete 
County, General Wells took the field in person, routing the Redmen at 
Provo and other places and saving the Sanpete and Sevier settlements from 
the disasters that threatened them. His sixteen-year-old son, Daniel H. 
Wells, Jr., was his drummer boy. These Indian campaigns were conducted 
with great military skill and success, for he was a true leader. General 
Wells was in command of the Echo Canyon expedition in 1857-1858 and 
conducted it with signal skill without the shedding of one drop of blood. 


This was one of his favorite sayings and it was the creed by which he 
lived: . . . “And it is interwoven in my character never to betray a friend 
or brother, my country, my religion or my God.”—Clara Hedges Anderson. 


COLONEL ROBERT T. BURTON 


Colonel Robert T. Burton of early American stock traveled exten- 
sively through the Eastern States, Central States, Europe and Southwest- 
ern Canada. June 11, 1844, found him in Illinois a few days before the 
martyrdom of the Prophet Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum. He had 
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become a member of the Church, and enlisted in Captain Gleason’s Cav- 
alry Company of the Nauvoo Legion. Early in life he became a military 
man. He possessed natural leadership. He was on guard duty in the City 
of Nauvoo at the time of the assassination of Joseph the Prophet, and for 
some time after; endeavering to protect the lives and property of the 
people from mob violence and robbery. He was bugler of the Nauvoo 
Brass Band. 

Two years after his arrival in the valley, July, 1847, the organization 
of a territorial militia was commenced among which was the first company 


Colonel Robert T. Burton 


of cavalry, Captain George D. Grant, commanding, and Mr. Burton act- 
ing as bugler for the company. Early in the following year this company 
was called into active service by the governor to defend the settlers in Utah 
County against the hostile Indians. Leaving Great Salt Lake on the eve- 
ning of February 7, 1850, they traveled all night, arriving at Provo early 
the following morning, where they found the Indians fortified on the south 
bank of the Provo River. The Indians stoutly defended their position for 
three days against the attack of the militia. 

However, on the third day the little company of cavalry, commanded 
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